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Fellow citizens of the Legislative Assembly, °c 


of the Territory of Washington : 


I congratulate you on the comparatively happy auspices under which 
we now meet. The last Legislative Assembly had its session in a period 
of gloom and despondency, when our people had been compelled to con- 
gregate in block-houses for protection—when both east and west of the 
Cascade mountains a wily and treacherous foe were dealing fire and death 
upon our homes and people—when the fealty ofa large number of the so- 
called friendly tribes was uncertain. 

A vigorous and united effort was made; more than one-half of the 
able bodied men took up arms ; the citizens with unexampled patriotism 
turned out their animals, their provisions and their shipping. A vigorous 
campaign was waged in the enemy’s country ; decisive blows were struck, 
the allegiance of the friendly Indians not only strengthened, but their ef- 
fective aid secured us auxillaries, and in a few months the hostiles on the 
Sound were reduced to unconditional submission, or driven across the Cas- 
cades. 

We meet to-day under comparatively the auspices of peace and re- 
turning prosperity. The Sound is whitening with the sails of commerce, 
the fields are preparing to make returns to the labor of the husbandman, 
and through most portions of the settlements our citizens can. travel with; 
safety. sat A 

Not that now there is no danger—not that now a lasting- peace has 
been secured with the Indian tribes of the Territory—not that now`all our 
citizens can return to homes which have been made to smile through: Shon: 
est years of labor—not that now our people can seek new homes underthe 
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& solemn  safe-guards of the. go. pas «ae PY 

—not that now there BY PN., „action and an “intel. i, 
quired to put our Territory “on 1e vantage ground due to k geogn al 
position, and individually, to its people for their generous sacrifices in the 
cause of humanity and their country—not that now a want of appreciation 
does not exist, both of the rights of our citizens under existing laws, and of 
the true policy which should characterize the military operations of those 
sent here for our protection. Our people have not had the sympathy and 
the protection to which they were entitled, and the facts will be see! set 
forth in this address. 

Let us have confidence in the justice and discrimination of the Gov- 
ernment, which will, I firmly believe, correct all these evils. Let us see to 
it, that we use every exertion to ameliorate them. 

The message of acting Gov. Mason to the last Legislative Assembly, 
set forth the causes of the war, and the operations in prosecution of it 
which had been undertaken previous to its assembling, and the address 
which 1 delivered on my arrival from the Indian country, announced the 
youey which ought, in my judgment, to characterize all the operations of 
the Government with the hostile Indians, and the necessity which the 
Territory was under of permitting its volunteers no longer to be mustered 
into the regular service in consequence of a breach of faith. 

The war had its origin in the Indians treacherously killing some of our 

~ best citizens, both east and west of the Cascade mountains, not sparing 

S~ women and children, in the teeth of the faith of solemn treaties. It was 

not caused as has been falsely asserted by bad conduct on the part of the 
citizens, who have been habitually kind to the Indians, } 

The troops were at first mustered into the regular service, but when 
they were mustered out in utter disregard of an agreement to muster them 
in and send them on a specific service, the time had come for the territory 
to muster them into the service on its own responsibility. - 

The Indians to be conquered and peace to be permanently established, 
the one should feel the power of the Government, and the_other should he 
on the basis of absolute submission to its justice and mercy. 

These views met with the approbation of your predecessors, and I am 
indebted to them for their confidence in leaving to my discretion the or- 
ganizing of the territorial forces, and applying them to reducing the enemy 
to submission. I have endeavored to do my duty in a way that should be 
creditable to the territory, should sustain the prestige of American valor, 
and keep in the ascendant the American flag. 

It was during the session of the last Legislative Assembly that I 

~ issued my proclamation calling out volunteers for six months. 

This force was organized into three battallious, which were designated 
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watwal n na í souii tpelins, on each of watch elected he 
.j,Quutue two latter were or ifod int ssipgle command by the ’ 
erektion of a Lieutenant Colonel. ~~ 

The Northern battallion under the nand of Major Van Bokelen 
consisted of Co’s G, Capt. Smalley ; H, Capt. Peabody; I, Capt. Howe. 
The Central battallion under Major Gilmore Hays of Co’s B, Capt. Rab- 
beson ; C, Capt. Henness ; E, Capt. Riley ; F, Capt. Swindal—the Pio- 
neer company, Capt. White, and the train guard Capt. Shead. Southern 
battallion, Major Maxon of the Washington Mounted Rifles, Major Max- 
on, Captain ; D, Capt. Achilles; E, Capt. Miller, and K, Capt. Goff. 

A Quartermaster and Commissary’s department was organized 
throughout the territory, by the appointment of a Quartermaster and Com- 
missary General, an Assistant Quartermaster and Commissary General, and 
seven Quartermasters and Commissaries, besides one Regimental Quarter- 
master and Commissary on duty with the troops in the field. 

Care was taken to supply the troops with the proper force of médical 
officers, expresses were organized throughout the territory, and every ex- 
ertion made to collect supplies and transportation. 

The plan was to guard the line of the Snohomish by the whole avail- 
able force of the Northern battallion, to move with the Central battallion 
at once into the heart of the enemy’s country with one hundred day’s sup- 
plies, to operate with the Southern battallion east of the Cascades, and to 
combine all the operations by a movement from the Sound to the interior, 
or from the interior to the Sound, according to circumstances. 

It was also determined in all the military operations to occupy the 
country permanently by roads and block-houses, and one of the companies 
was enlisted expressly for such service, and was named the Pioneer com- 
pany. 

The citizens moreover were urged not to léave the borders of the set- 
tlements, but wherever there were three or more families, to build a block- 
house and hold a firm front to the enemy. 

My proclamation was dated the 22nd day of January. On the 19th 
February the Central battalion moved from the Yelm prairie, the 20th, 
2ist 22d and 23d, it established the post at Camp Montgomery, the 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th and 29th, the post and ferry at the emigrant crossing of 
the Puyallup, and on the 10th of March fought the decisivé battle of Con- 
nel’s prairie, where previously a post had been established, the only general 
engagement with the Indians of the Sound since November, 1855, which 
resulted in a loss of thirty killed and mortally wounded to the. enemy. — 
The Indians then scattered into small parties, with the evident: “design, of 
burning and laying waste the settlements. The report of Major, Hays : 
which will be found in the accompanying papers will best show. how. well re 


each company of his command wa A It will ee SR 

ularize, except that it will besigo “fo state that the a 
Capt. Henness’ company, ordered for ranging duty, left behind their hdrses 
and went forward on foot, is deserving of special mention. They took an 
active part with company B, Capt. Rabbeson, the Pioneers under Capt. 
White, the scouts under Capt. Swindal, in this decisive engagement. 

In the meantime, the northern battalion was being organized and sent - 
up the line of the Sno-ho-mish; Port Townsend was the general depot of 
supplies, and the friendly Indians of the Holmes’ Harbor reservations 
performed the canve transportation for the rivers. Fort Tilton, near the 
falls of the Sno-qual-mie; was occupied the latter days of February 
and early in March, The route thence to Ranger’s Prairie, above the falls 
of the Sno-qual-mie examined, and, on the 18th March, Major Van Boke- 
lin, with company G., Capt. Smalley, consisting of 46 rank and file, and 
76 friendly Indians, marched through the forests to the camp of the cen- 
tral battalion on Connell’s Prairie. 

Soon after returning to Olympia from the Blackfoot country, I went 
down the Sound to take the necessary measures for its defense, and inspect 
the Indian reservations. The result was the organization of a volanteer 
company at Seattle, by the election of the Chief Justice of the Territory 
as its commander, and the sending a force of Indian auxiliaries under Pat 
Kanim against the hostiles known to be on Green River under Leschi. 

The Indian Agent of the Sound district accompanied the force up the 
Sno-ho-mish river, and the result was one skirmish, resulting in the seizing 
and hanging two of the hostiles, and a severe battle, inflicting a loss of 
five killed and six wounded, upon the enemy. 

The same force of Indian auxiliaries accompanied Major Van Bokelin 
on his march from the Sno-qual-mie to Counell’s Prairie. 


Previous to the battle of Connell’s Prairie, White and Northcraft, two 
of the most respectable citizens of the territory, were killed within 
12 miles of the capital, and there was grave cause of apprehension that, 
as the central battalion moved into the enemy’s conntry~the hostiles 
would turn its flank, and fall upon the settlements now disgarnishéd of 
troops. 

Being unwilling to make any retrogade- movements, the effect being 
mischievous in depressing the morale of our troops and raising that of the 
enemy, I determined to move the southern battalion, already en route for 
the interior, to the Sound, unite it with the central battalion to operate 
vigorously on the Sound till the war was closed, and then, carry out the 
original plan of operating in the interior, by sending over the Cascades -~ 
all the available strength of the territorial forces. The order was: obeyed 
with an alacrity and promptitude which calls at my hands for the warmest- 
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oti, py sae-express carrying, y order] left. -Olympia’at midnight, 
a 2a and 8d March, and on the eleventh; “Capt. (afterwards Major) 


“Maxon reported.his company at the Falls, two miles from this place, for 


orders. The distance traveled both ways by the express and by the 
troops being nearly three hundred miles. It must be borne in mind that 
the roads were in the worst possible condition, and the weather rainy. 

The other companies of the southern battalion soon followed. Those 
of Capts. Miller and Achilles were advanced to the border settlements of 
Pierce and Thurston counties, and that of Capt. Goff was held in reserve 
on the Skookum Chuck, i 


At this’ juncture, additional bands of Indian auxiliaries were employed 
from the Chehalis and Squaxon tribes for the purpose of scouting the 
country in the vicinity of the Nesqually, and offers of assistance were 
freely tendered by nearly every tribe on the Sound. The Northern In- 
dians had also previously tendered their services, which were declined, ex- 
cepting some eight men who acted as scouts in connection with the north- 
ern battalion. These arrangements enabled the country to be held firmly, 
aud gave the force to send parties in the various directions to hunt up 
and reduce the enemy. 


The orders were accordingly given, and all the arrangements made 
to penetrate the fastnesses whence the Indians sallied forth to spread 
devastation and death, when a difficulty, which had been felt acknowl- 
edged, and made great cause of complaint from the commencement of the 
war, assumed an aspect which called for the promptest action. 

J refer to the so-called neutrals in the war, who remained on their 
claims unmolested, when our patriotic citizens were compelled to live in 
block houses. There is no such thing in my humble judgment as ueu- 
trality in an Indian war, and whoever can remain on his claim unmolested, 
is an ally of the enemy, and must be dealt with as such. These men, I 
ordered in to the towns, giving them the choice of residence at Olympia, 
Nisqually, or ‘Steilacoom, and on their-returning to their claims in viola- 
tion of orders, I caused them to put in close confinement at teila- 
coom. 

Thereupon, exertions were made to procure their release, which I 
met by my proclamation placing Pierce county under martial law. . 

The testimony of ‘the military officers in the field—that their exer- 
tions were fruitless to find the enemy till the decisive step- -had been - taken 
of ordering and keeping in the suspected persons, and that afterwards- 
they repeatedly struck-them, and effectually prevented their rallying again, 
is the best evidence of the necessity of the course taken by the executive. 


I took the respousibility as an incident of the war, and” as necessary to its 
successful prosecution’ and termination, The whole teiritory was in a 
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“state of siege; more than one yt é the able Bonide 3 
field ; the sole ‘business’ *alraost, of the territory was the War. 2 
time for half measures, or for running the risk of the dengnleriki ol of € our 
families and the destruction of our property. 

Not only was ¡the executive frequently besought, previous to his 
proclamation of martial law, to enforce it all over the territory, but a 
military officer in command of regular troops was urgently advised to'do 
so over a portion of the territory by persons who felt aggrieved by tho. 
action of the executive. 

When the time has come for all members of the community to resort 
to arms—when the officers of justice are in the field in command of 
troops, it would seem to be the dictate of patriotism, and to be an obliga- 
tion of duty to avoid a collision with:the authority entrusted with the 
general defense. Least of all, would it be expected that the field should 
be abandoned not only without orders, but without notice,to enter upon, 
a course, the inevitable result of which was to bring about a collision, and 
engender strife and ill feeling amidst a population already too small when 
united, to defend itself from.the common enemy, and leave hands enough 
at home to procure food for the coming year. 

I impute no want of patriotism, no inconsiderateness of action to 
those who have differed from me ; I concede to all the highest motives of 
action which may be claimed. I speak of stubborn facts, and of the in- 
ferences to be drawn therefrom, and of the practical tendency and effect 
of the action of those who sought to strike down the executive, when la- 
boriously and honestly exerting his whole force to bring back peace and 
prosperity to a suffering people. 

T now leave this matter of martial law in your hands, fellow citizens, 
of the legislative assembly, and I invite your most rigid scrutiny-into the 
necessity of proclaiming it, and the measures taken to enforce it. 

= ‘The massacre of the Cascades rendered it necessary to`call more vol- 
“unteers into the service, and one company under the command of Capt.. 

, Wm. Kelly was raised in Clarke county, and another under the command 

of Capt. E. D. Warbass, in Lewis county. Both counties were block- 

housed, and in Lewis couaty the roads were improved to facilitate commu- 
nication, and two ferries established on the Cowlitz to make the trail to 

Monticello practicable to troops at all seasons of the year. Small parties 

of Indian auxiliaries were also employed in Lewis county te watch the 

trails and procure information. l 

In the meantime: sight was never lost of the fact that a contingency 
might arise making it necessary to operate east of the Cascade mountains, 
and whilst the Southern battallion was operating with the Central and 

Northern battalions in bringing the war to a close upon the Sound, sup- 
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Ps , “on Were-pushed go the Dalles,-and accumulated atthe . 

‘x eltu prairie, and ‘at Camp ‘Montgomery to move: over the ‘Cascades. 

“Pill the war was brought to a close east of the mountains, the Sound ) 
' was not free from danger. The Sound hostiles were acting in concert 
° with those of the Yakima and other tribes, and had been actually assisted 
by a force of sixty Yakimas under the son of Gwi. ‘Po secure the per- 
“manent peace of the Sound, it was essential to carry its arms east of the 
mountains, and to teach the Indians, that not only was the Sound adequate 
for its own defence, but that it had the force to “carry the war into Africa.” 
«+ Had the ‘operations of the regular troops been energetie and decisive, 
‘had the true policy of, the war been inflexibly carried ont, F should have 
hesitated long before I sent troops east-of- the.Cascades, except in obedi- 
ence to a requisition of the principal officer in command. But when I re- 
ceived official information from Col, Wright, in command of the Northern 
District,, that he did not intend to operate in the Walla Walla, that his 
advices were that the Indians in that quarter and on ‘the Snake were 
friendly, and when farthermore, it being necessary to send an Indian train 
with supplies to the Nez Perce country, my requisition for an escort was 
practically refused by being referred! to Gen. Wool, the time had come for 
a prompt and vigorous movement. 

‘When I met the Nez Percesin their own country last December, they 
were staunch im their determination to abide by their treaty, and to keep 
hostiles out of their conntry. They offered their warriors-to- see me safe 
through the hostile country. They organized a company of fifty volunteers 
to maintain the integrity of the nation, to defend the agent and keep all 
hostiles out. 

When the'regular troops Commenee their feeble and procrastinating 
course in the Yakima country, disaffection which had already commenced 
in consequence of a tampering with them by persons having no authority, 
rapidly spread among the Nez Perces, and the- Agent and the reliable, 
chiefs advised me that unless troops were rapidly sent there, the majority 
of the nation would be plunged into the: war. 

I accordingly determined to push forward all the available troops 
with the least possible delay. Lt. Col.’B. F.’Shaw was intrasted with the 
command, with Maos Maxon and Blankenship as the battalion com- 
manders. ' 

At this junction, I proposed to ‘Tient. Col. Casey a et operation 
over the Cascades into the Yakima,. he moving over the Nachess with 
three companies, one to be retained near the pass, and the volunteers to 
move over the-Sno- -qual-mie with a wagon train, that pass being much 
lower and moré open than the Nachess, and there being’much less snow 
upon it, for Major Van Bokelin had examined ‘the pass and reported the 
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quantity of snow, and his expresses: chad reported that Wage oii 
easily bé made on thag,ine. The’ éngineer officer, Capt. Fe Lan 
sent over the route to verify tle fact by actual observation, and transpor- 
tation was collected in readiness to move with the wagon train, should the 

route be found one that the available working parties could make practi-. 
cable in season, Col. Casey declined the combined operation and sent his. 
force to the assistance of Col. Wright by way sf the Columbia, and -Capt.: 
De Lacy having reported the route impracticable for the time allow ed: to, 
build it, I determined to, move over the Nachess with pack animals. z 

It will bè recollected that when Col. Wrizht first moved into the, 
Yakima, he met a large: force of hostiles near the:N achess, marched! to 
and encamped on -its banks, and sent back for reiiforcements. Lt, Col. 
Shaw by my orders sent an express over the Nachess, consisting of Messrs. 
Coffee and Sharp, tb get information and to inform Col. Wright that the! 
volunteers were about moving’'to his assistance. 

The successful accomplishment of this very arduous and perilons ser- 
vice, furnished the information that the route was entirely practicable, and 
Lt. Col, Shaw started from Camp Montgomery on the 12th of June. His 
force consisted of the following companies of the Central and Southern 
battallions under the respective Majors Blankenship and Maxon, viz: Co. 
C, Capt. Henness ; Washington Mounted Rifles, Major Maxon ; Co. D, 
Lt. Powell, and Co. J, Capt..Miller ; numbering in all, 175 oceta and 

en. ` The pack train consisted of 27 packers and 107 pack animals, un- 
der Capt. Armstrong, the regimental Quartermaster and Commissary.— 
He determined after crossing White river at Porter’s to keep on the north 
bank of the river, though by a veteran and energetic officer it was-pro- 
nounced impracticable, and he successfully accomplished the undertaking 
and brought his force to the Wenass without the loss of a day, and with 
but that of a single animal. vk 

Whilst Shaw was marching over the Cascades, new troops raised on 
the Columbia, rendezvoused. at the Dalles, and on the 22d of June,-a force 
of two companies of 175 men under Capts..Goff and Williams, with-a 
train of forty-five wagons and 35 pack gnimals in charge. of Quartermaster 
and Commissary Robie,.commenced its march from the Dalles to eu Shaw 
at Walla Walla. , 

On the 9th of July the whole force came together on Mill Creek in 
the Walla Walla, including the Nez Perce auxiliaries, who marched from 
the Nez Perce country under Lt. Col. Craig, except a force of about sev- 
enty-five men, which, under Goff, separated from the train on the Umatilla 
to march to the assistance of Major Layton of the Oregon volunteers, in 

presence of a large number of the enemy, in the Blue mountains, 
"At a conference held with the Nez Perce chiefs, the strongest assu- 
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iNe S given of t the riendship of the whole. Ao aad 1 Capt, Robie” 
p eéeded without an escort’ other than that farnished: ‘by.the. Nez Petces, 
with an Indian train tothe Nez Perce.c country. . 

- Lt: Col Shaw learning that the hostiles were in the Grand Ronde, | 
determined to march against. them, and moving in thé night by au unused 
trail, he fell upon the. main body the third day, and struck the hardest and’ 
mos! ‘brilliant blow of the war. The enemy were pursued some fifteen 
miles, nearly all their provisions and ammunition were captured, over two; 
hundred horses fell into his hands, and‘ the loss of the enemy could not, 
have been less than from forty to sixty killed and mortally wounded. 

Two days : ‘before the battle of the Grand Ronde, the Washington- 
volunteers, in concert with the Oregon troops, fought’ the battle of- Burnt 
river, having pursued the enemy from the head, waters of the Umatilla. - 

Whilst these decisive operations were going on, for the fall account 
of which I will refer you to the reports of Col. Shaw and his officers; the 
disaffected portion of the N ez Perce nation began to use threatening lan- 
guage again and ordered Capt. Robie, who had just arrived with his ‘train, 
out of their country. Capt. Robie returned by forced marches, found Col. 
Shaw at the Walla Walla, just retur ned from the Grand Ronde,- The | , 
Nez Perces, however, again professed friendship. on hearing of the success 
of our military’ operations, and in answer to Col. Shaw’s message, stating 
he was their friend, but if they heat their drums for war, he would-parade_ 
his men for battle, made again the most earnest protestations of friendship. 

This seemed to be a favorable moment for doing away with disaffec- 
tion, and I immédiately had word sent to all the Indians, both friendly and . 
hostile, to meet me at Walla Walla. It was made an express condition 
that the only basis on which a conference would be held with ‘the hostiles 
was that of absolute submission to the justice and mercy of the govern- | 
ment. Col. Shaw, who in obedience, to his original orders had already 
communicated with the Indians to the same end, now sent my message to 
all the tribes. . The hostiles were directed to come without their arms.— 
They were guaranteed safe congue coming to, at, and returning from the 
Council ground., 

The day my express santa for the Walla Walla, calling: into eouncil 
the Indians, my proclamation was issued calling ot two hundred volun- 
teers to strengthen Shaw’s command—nearly every man going out of ser _ 
vice from the expiration of his term of enlistment ; at the same time T ad- 
dressed Col. Wright, in command of the N orthern district, a letter urging - 
him to occupy the Walla Walla-with regular troops; and to accompany me 
to the Walla Walla to be present at the council. 

On my way to the. council, I-met .Col. Wright on the Columbia 
river, and having ascertained om him that he was despatching a force of © 
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regulars-to the valley, and'that they would probably matm 
season for the council, Exevoked my proclamation calling out two Mindr? 
volunteers, and the result of many conferences which I had with him before 
leaving the Dalles, “was, though he was unable to accompany me” ‘from the 
press of other duties, that I was led to expect the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the regular troops about te occapy the Walla Walla valley. 

The regular trsops, consisting of four companies, reached, the valley 
early in September, and thevolunteers, except a single company, that- of 
“Goff, was sent down to be mustered out of service. 


The council was now opened, A large assemblage of Indians- -wete 
on the ground. The head chief, chiefs, principal men, and nearly one-half 
of the bulk of the Nez Percé‘nation, the Cayuses, the Walla Wallas, the 
Umatillas, the chiefs of the Des Chutes and Tye Indians, the Palouses, the 
Yakimas, and individual members of the other tribes. So hostile were 
nearly all the Indians but a portion of the Nez Perces, that I made a re- 
quisition upon Lt. Col. Steptoe to protect my camp, about to be left with- 
out troops by sending down Gof’s company, whose terms of service were 
also expiring, and on his refusal to comply with my requisition, that com- 
pany was retained to guard my camp. 

The council continued six days, with an interval of two days occupied 
in transferring the council ground, to the vicinity of Lt. Col. Steptoe’s 
camp, some seven miles from the point where the council opened, a step 
absolutely necessary to guard my party from an attack during the holding 
the council, Steptoe refusing to send any troops to strengthen my escort. 

The result can easily be predicted. The Indians felt there was a dif- 
ference of judgment and action between the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs and the military officer in command. The one inflexibly insisted upon 
absolute submission, as the condition of a suspension of hostilities, utterly 
refused to grant other terms, demanded the giving up of murderers to pun- 
ishment. The military officer did not recognize a state of war, and pro- 
posed to treat them as though they had. been loan Indians from the 
beginning. 

f All this occurred. when their deportment was s tisli, when in ‘their 
/ camps they threatened nothing but war, and when in council they were as 
persistant in demanding an abrogation of all the treaties and the withdraw- 
al of the whites from the country, as Í was in demanding obedience to the 
law in all its various obligations, whether cessions of land, surrender of 
murderers, or respecting the lives and property of the whites. DELS 

The honor of myself and my party, the Indians having “Come to the 
council on a pledge of safe conduct, was concerned in no act being done, 
ever under provocation, which would taint the good name of our people, 
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ready for adong time the ó theme of slander and vituperation at the hands- 
of ‘milicious and designing men. - 
~ The council‘adjourned - without effecting its object» Nothing was ac- 
jcomplished in healing the difficulties of the Nez Perces. I started on‘iny - 
way home and was attacked before I had gone three miles by a vastly su- 
[perior force of the enemy.’ No impression was made upon the party, not 
fan animal was captured, and but one man i killed. A considerable loss was 
Einflicted upon the Indians.. i 
I indulged the hope that this act of the Tndians would awake the 
ficers i in command-of, the-regular troops to the actual condition of aff rs, ` 
rand that, as the Indians had not only attacked the authorities of the terri- 
ftory, but the regular camp itself, had burnt out all. its grass, and had 
F compelled it to move to another place, that the attempt would be made to 
‘chastise the Indiais and make them feel the power of the government—the 
l more so, as the regular service were witnesses of the propriety and modera- ‘ 
f tion which characterized the proceedings of the council, of the extraordi- 
nary forbearane and good conduct of the volunteers and Indian employees, 
Zand that there was not the slightest provocation for the attack made by 
f the Indians near the council ground. - 
4 Unhappily other councils have prevailed, and I have recently received 
É intelligence that the quasi peace policy of the Yakima had been adopted 
1 in the Walla Walla, and that a temporary quiet had been established by. 
$ surrendering to the demands of the Indians, Col. Wright met in October, 
Æ the prominent hostile Nez Perce chiefs, and there took the ground that the 
im treaty ought not'to be insisted upon. 
z This ground taken in connection with the order which Lieut. Col. 
i= Steptoe has recently published by order of Gen. Wool, probibiting i in fact 
@ the settlers returning to:their claims in the Walla Walla valley, presents 
@ the most extraordinary and unprecedented abandonment of the great duty 
EÈ of protecting our citizes and maintaining ‘the; honor and dignity of the, : 
$ government in the whole annals of our Indian relations. It calls for the* 
{a most earnest remonstrante at your hands, and for the prompt interposition’ - 
i of the home authorities. 


3 I will again inquire, even at the risk of some repetition, under hate 
@ circumstances did the war commence on our part, east of the Cascades? * $ 
m Treaties had been made with the most powerful tribes in that quarter, tib. 
a Yakimas, the Walla Walas, the Cayuses, the Nez Perces and other ‘tribes, E 
@ in which it was guarantied that whites should: pass unmolested through 

@ their country, and that the-whole country should at once be epen to settle- 

@ ment, except the tracts set apart for reservations and those actually enclosed. 

g and under cultivation by the Indians., Our citizens in good faith atarted, 

§@ Some with their flocks and herds, to locate on the fine grazing lands ofthe _ 
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interior, and others to explore and work thé gold mines further north.’ 
They were orderly citizens, who had established ‘characters for sobriety and 
integrity at home, and whọ would have kept, and did keep untarnished, 
the good name of the territory-in the progress eastward of its, bettlements, - 
Many of these.citizens entirely-unsuspicious of danger were ruthlessly and - 
treacherously killed in the Yakima, and when the Agent of the Yakimas, 
Bolon, went to their country they killed him also, and danced his scalp ‘in’ 
their camps. Thereupon it was determined to demand the murderers, and_ 
in the event of resistance, to punish the tribe ; two expeditions marched 
into the Yakima with this avowed object. The first was driven out by,an 
overwhelining forée of the enemy, and the second drove the Yakimas out * 
of their country to east of the Columbia, and then abandonded the country 
itself. The third expedition, under Col. Wright, seems to have lost sight 
entirely of the imperative duty which devolved upon itjof seizing these 
murderers and of not relaxing in a single jot or tottle the original purpose 
of the war. Itslong delays, its refusal to fight when opportunities offered, 
its great desire to talk, its persisting in talking even though the Indians 
did not make their appearance in the council house prepared for their re- ` 
ception, its long marching and countermarching, its proclaiming a peace in 
the Yakima, not a murderer seized and held in custody, its affectation to 
treat as refugees and men of-no influence the great chiefs as Kamiakin and 
the flower of the nation, who were at this time at work stirring up the 
tribes of the interior, leaves on the mind the impression that it was not the 
object of the expedition to bring to an honorable and just close an unhap- 
py state of things, to enforce the honor of our arms and the power and 
justice of our government, but simply by quasi peaces and pretended con- 
ciliations to cast the whole censure of the war upon our people, and to 
bolster up the reputation of a veteran commander, who having grossly 
mistaken the character of the contest, having slandered most cruelly and 
falsely the people of the territory, was endeavoring to sustain himself at 
any and all sacrifices of honor, trath, and the public welware. 

A temporary -quiet undoubtedly now exists in consequence of the 
regular service having surrendered to the demands of the Indians, That 
quiet may continue so long as the regular service continues to be the ally 
of the Indians. But call upon the Indians to surrender the murderers— 
call upon them to give free passages to all whites passing through their 
country—call upon them to molest no‘white settling any where in the 
country except on the lands set apart as reservations, and the quasi peace 
will be broken and the tribes will again appear in arms. Be 

These facts have all been’ presented by me to the authorities at home. 
I have earnestly called for some action of the government. I have re-. 
commended that all the hostile tribes be planted by the strong arm of the 
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: military ` power" on řeservations to `be established by act of Congress, C 
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Under the -donation law, the whole country is-now unquestionably 
open to settlement, atid there is no authority short of alaw of Congress, 
or of the sanction of the Senate to a treaty with the Indians, which can 
say to the settler, thus far shall you go and no further. But in the case-of 


' claims actually taken, where the provisions: of the donation law have been _ 


complied with, not even Congress can. take away the right therein vested 
in the ¢itizen without compensation ; much: less‘can a military officer i in the 
plentitude of his power, issue his edicts, wiping out the entire country of. 
Walla Walla., , ` 

I congratulate you, fellow citizens of the Legislative Assombly,. that 
on this your assembling, you will find nothing to reproach the people of- - 
our beloved territory with, for their conduct either at home or in the field: . 

During the first six months of this war, not an Indian was killed ex- 
cept in battle. Throughout the war, notan Indian has been -killed in a 
volunteer camp, Captured animals have been accounted for as public 
property. The animals and property of friendly Indians ‘has been cared 
for and returned to them. Since last April some murders: have occurred, 
one recently, under circumstances of great aggravation ; but the wonder 
is that these murders’ were not much more numerous, for it must be- borne 
in mind that for a long time the fealty of all the tribes was uncertain, our 
citizens ‘were in constant apprehension, and a spirit of exasperation grad- 
ually rose. and gad prensi in consequence of the positive suffering of the 
entire community. 

Our troops have been subsisted as well, and as systematically as those 
‘of the regular service. Our Quartermaster department has at least. been . 
as efficient. The ‘troops have never been delayed for want of transporta- 
tion. They have never starved and been tempted to plunder for-want of. 
subsistence.. ' 

But above all, ive have waged the war with humanity, with modera- 
tion, with honor to our country and honor to ourselves. :The dignity, the 
justice, the mercy ofthe government, has been vindicated-at our hands. 

On the Sound, where our force exceeded. that of the regular service, . 
where we occupied the circumference, and the regular service the centre, ` 
we point to our block-houses, to our roads, to our scouts, to our expresses, 
to the battles fought, to the camps struck, the Indian. auxiliaries brought 
into the field, to the- hostile Indians reduced to unconditional -submission, 
to the general quiet, and contentment of the Indian tribes, as-evidence of 
the vigor, the judgment, and the-success of our operations. 

The march over. the Nachess with ample supplies, the troops cutting ' 
the road as'they marched, snow stijl on the mountains, each-animal taking- 


` its sack ‘of oats for. three nights without, grass, and the horseman going on 


foot, the simultaneous movement of our troops on- the Columbia with ‘the 
trains and supplies from the Dalles, the vigorous scouts made on the route; 
and the movement of our Indian auxiliaries from the Nez Perce country, 
and all meeting in the Walla-*Walla on a single day, show that our troops 
had discipline, had constancy, had patriotism, had the public service alone 
at heart. It shows too.that military skill was applied, and that we had 
good leaders as well as good men. 

: The movement, of. the Northern battalion to Seattle and the head of 
the Sound amid drene! ing rains, having to cross swollen streams, and the 
march back again, its trails cut on this line, on the line ovér.the Sno-qual- 
mie into the main Yakima and down the Sno-qual-mie river, show that it: 
could work as well as fight, and that it appreciated the old Roman aa 
pal of conquering a country by the roads it built. 

One thing yet remains to establish the permanent peace of the Sound, 
so far as it is disconnected with its relations with the tribes east of the 
mountains. I refer to apprehending and seizing the Sound murderers. I 
made requisition upon Col? Wright for their delivery to the civil authority 
when they were in the Yakima, which he agreed to comply with. 

Since their return to the Sound, I have made a similar requisition 
upon Lieut. Col. Casey, and he has finally returned an equivocal answer 
referring the matter to Gen. Wool. 

It is manifest that a peace cannot be considered as achieved, or the 
functions of the military exhausted, so long as the great leaders and insti- 
gators of the war are at large, especially if such men are arraigned before 
the tribunals of the territory on charges affecting their lives, It is un- 
derstood that the military have proclaimed a peace, and holding them to 
the logical consequences ef such proclamation, we have the right to hold 
them responsible for the delivery of these men as in their actual custody. 
I regret to inform you, gentlemen, that there is no disposition on,the part 
of the service here to do what I conceive to be its.duty in the appre- 
hension of these men. There is a strong disposition to ascribe all the ef- 
forts made to secure them, to a spirit of vindictiveness and vengeance. ` 

I have refused to receive the last instalment of Indian refugees from 
the Yakima, till the murderers.of their nuniber had been apprehended 
and turned over to the ‘civil authorities. I aa) then receive the remain- 
der and provide for them. 

I have to speak in terms of the Warmest ase of the con- 
duct of the officers and men of the volunteer forces, and of the efficiency. 
of the several branches of the staff. ' That most difficult of all the de- 
partments—the Quartermasters and Commissary department—which, 
generally kept distinct, was a single department in our service, has had 
extraordinary efficiency imparted to it, reflecting the highest capacity. and 
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“devotion to the public £ service, upon its chief and subordinate ‘officers. Ia o 
“this connection I’will call your special. attention to the’able report'of 

: Gen. Miller, and I: will. state that. all the commendation: which in it he 

- bestows upon the officers and employees of hig department, is simply | their 

honest dues. 

- The special . acknowledgments of the - - people of our territory s are due. 
to Oregon for the aid which it freely tendered to us in the prosecution ofr 
the war. The companies of Miller, Goff, and Richards (afterwards 
Williams) were almost éxclusively raised in our sister Territory, = > + 

' In the management of the volunteer service, it has been found that 
the dishonorably discharging of men for disobedience of orders, or for 
bad conduct, was in most cases sufficient to ‘prevent a laxity, of discipline. 
Every persistent disobedience of orders has been followed by a dishon-. 
orable discharge ; the effect of which will be to forfeit the j Pay and allow- 
ance of the offending party. 

Military courts have rarely been assembled. A court martial for 
the trial of some minor offenses, was called . in the Walla Walla by Lieut. 
Col. Shaw : a military commission at Seattle for the trial of Indians, and 
one at camp Montgomery for the trial of certain persons accused of cor- 
responding with, furnishing food and ammunition to the enemy, and, of 
volunteers charged with conduct prejudicial to good order and discipline., 
Resorts to military courts have been discouraged, and the slight necessity 
for them is cause of congratulation,- 

One of the most significant facts in proof: of the serious character of 
our Indian troubles, is that it drove all but one of our surveying parties 
from the field, and for a considerable period suspended the_ operations of 
that branch of.the public service. The territory, however, has the benefit. 
of the military experience of the Surveyor General, as Adjutant General. 
of the Volunteers ; and I take-this occasion to make my special acknowl- 
edgments for his services. 

In his report to the Commissioner ‘of the General Land Offic, Gen, 
Tilton says : 

In October, 1853, this office had in the field 8 surveying parties in 
fall and active employment. A simultaneous: ontbreak. of the Indian ` 
tribes inhabiting the greater portion of the territory, and numerous mur- 
ders committed by the savages upon our people, rendered it impossible 
for but one party to remain in the field. 

As there were but about 1, 400 white male inhabitants i in the terri- 
tory, and 2,000 Indians were absolutely in arms, it became a matter of 
vital necessity for all able-bodied men to bear arms in assisting the feeble 
garrisons of regular troops who were stationed at their widely separated , 
posts. . Li ` wey 
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“I entered the ‘service myself, and, as adjutant general to the vol: 
unteer forces raised by Acting Governor Mason, did duty for several 
months in that capacity. .. 

“Three of the young ‘gentlemen of my office, Messrs. George Bright, 
Edward Gibson, and, J. J. Lodge enlisted and ' made a campaign with 
credit. Almost all the deputy surveyors and, the most of the surveying 
parties enlisted. 

“ As there were 2,000 Indians known to be hostile, and some 8,000 
others wavering, active and decided measures were necessary to subdue 
them, and overawe those who were ‘apparently only awaiting the chance 
to join which ever party proved the stronger. . One thousand men were ` 
raised and subsisted for nine months by the patriotism and devotion of the 
scanty population. 

©- “The families occupied the five villages and block houses’of the 
territory, and almost every farm was abandoned. 

“ Such was tbe state of affairs at the opening of spring. By June 
last, the enemy occupying the region east of Puget Sound, and west of 
the Cascade range, were effectually subdued, and the usual employments 
of life resumed.” 

The whole expense of our service will be a matter of record in the 
course of this and next month, and every thing will be ready for the ac- 
tion of the commissioners appointed by the Secretary of War, to audit 
and allow the war claims of Oregon and Washington. 

All the transactions of the volunteer service, in enlistments, dis- 
charges, purchases, issues and sales have been brought before the review 
of the executive. In regard to the service of troops, the papers have 
been consolidated in the office of the Adjutant General. Those relating 
to the purchases, issues and sales, in the office of the Quartermaster and 
Commissary General. i 

All scrip has been issued by the Quarter Master and Commissary 
General, and approved by the commander-in-chief. It has been registered 
in both offices. Sales have been made at public auction for scrip, and at 
prices exceeding in the aggregate the original cost, and the-serip cancelien: 
appears on the books of the proper office., 


The merit of our system is, that it has prevented the issuing of un- 
authorized scrip. It has enforced system -and economy, and a strict ac- 
- countability in purchases. The books show the service rendered or the 

articles purchased for any given price of scrip. It will make compara- 
tively easy the labors of the commissioners in auditing our accounts, 

There has been issued the sum of $1,019,090 20 in scrip, of which 
the sum of $132,721 09 has been cancelled by sales. About $40,500 
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remain to be issued, ‘which will leave the amount; of scrip to be redeomed 
$926,869 15. ` : N oka oe 

In the three months organization, the for ce > consisted’ of 16 compa- 
nies, 17 captains, 28; Ist lieutenants, 18 2d lieutenants, 813 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, giving in the, aggregate 65,794 days service 
of a single man. 


In the six months organization, the force consisted of 18° dupaia, 
20 captains, 20 Ist lieutenants, 18 2d lieutenants, 1002 non-commissioned ' 


officers and. privates, -giving a force of 1,060 ~ men, and an aggregate: of 
138, 259 days’ service of a single man. 

_ I subjoin herewith reports from the Meee and Quarter Master 
and Commissary Generals, setting forth the above statistics in detail. 

I also subjoin reports from’ the_ ordnance officer, R, M. Walker, in 
regard to the public arnis, and from the engineer officer, Capt- DeLagy,. 
showing the posts and block houses established by our citizens and volun- 
teers throughout the territory, the wagon and.pack trails cut out... This 
report i is accompanied by two maps, showang i in detail the operations of 
our tr oops and people. 

Accompanying this message will be found selections from the corres- 
pondence so arranged in appropriate divisions, as to give a connected and 
full view of all the operations of the war. 

The correspondence with the departments and with the sere of the 
military and naval service, will but illustrate the desire which has animated 
me to co-operate with them, and to iasure our joint efforts being directed 
against a common enemy. I deemed it my duty to refuse the requisition 
made at the instance of Gen. Wool, of Lieut Col. Casey, of the 15th 
March, for two companies of volunteers, to be mustered into the regular 
‘service, for the reasons stated in my letters to him of the 15th March, and 
to Gen. Wool of the 20th March. . Our troops were in the field prosecuting 
a vigorous campaign. ‘Supplies and transportation had already been col- 
lected for it, and it seemed to” me not only unwise, but tending to mis- 
chievous results to change the plan of campaign, which “promised a term- 
ination of the war. The requisition was obviously but a-formal one, it 
being well known that it could not and would not be complied with, 

Thave been careful to communicate frequently with the military and 
naval officers, to the end that there might be no want of co-operation from 
lack of information, and the examination of the correspondence with 
Lieut. Col. Casey, will show that in the operations of the campaign we 
acted together. He was cognizant ofand appreciated the importance of 


occupying the line of the Snohomish, and of. sending into the field-Indian’ . 


auxiliaries, I will especially refer to his occupying our posts when it be- 


eame desirable to have the services of our men over the Cascades, or to 
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provide for the disbandment of’ those Whose -terms of service were about 
expiring, as evidence of the merits of our operations. 

The peopleof the territety are under obligations to ‘the ‘navy for 
their many and valuable services. The timely arrival of the quota of 
territorial arms for the river counties is due to Capt. Alden, taking them 
in his steamer, the Active, to San Francisco, and thence shipping them bý 
the mail steamer to Vanconver. 3 

The navy has cruised much on, the Sound—has rendered erent aid 
to the Indian service, and has always shown a spirit of sympathy for our 
situation, and a desire to relieve it is most emphatically exemplified in its. 
services at Seattle, where, for many weeks, the place was garrisoned in 
part by men from the ships, Its recent brilliant engagement with the. 
Northern Indians at Port Gamble, where, after exhausting all proper ef- 
forts to effect their peaceable removal fromthe territory, it resorted to 
arms—~killing 27, and wounding 25 Indians, destroying their canoes and 
property, and reducing them to submission, will, it is hoped, stop fur- 
ther marauding expeditions. The blow was struck ata seasonable mo-- 
ment, for there is reason to believe the Northern Indians had an under- 
standing with the hostile leaders on the Sound, and that they had agreed 
upon a junction with the hostiles from all quarters to attack the settle: 
ments at the head of the Sound. The apprehension of the two hostile 
leaders, Leschi and Quiemuth, probably prevented the combination, and 
the blow’strack by the navy, itis hoped, will keep the Nor eer Indians: 
out of the Sound. 

The correspondence itself will best show the spirit which has actnated 
the navy. 

It is cause of congratulation that every case of a loan of arms or 
ammunition made by public officers, whether of the army, navy or revenue 
service, notwithstanding the censure it provoked at the time from immé 
diate superiors on this coast, in one case to the extent of threatening’a 
removal from office, was not only approved, but highly commended and 
endorsed by the authorities at home, 

In view of the war-like, hardy and revengeful character of the North: 
ern Indians, of their means of transportation, canoes carrying seventy: 
five men, which can be moved with rapidity against wind and tide, their 
visits to our settlements ought to be discountenanced, and a steatii vessel 
of war of large size and speed, with two efficient steam barges, should be’ 
furnished for our protection. I will again recommend that congress be: 
again memorialized to grant this protection, and that the employment: of 
Northern Indians be made penal by act of the legislature: 

I will earnestly-call-your attention to the subject of- a revision’ of tha. 
militis laws: I will recommend that'not exceeding- three regiments: be- 
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organized : that provision be made .by law ‘for the organizing of the-staff, 
and for its. appointment. No provision is made i in the existing law: for 
aids to the-Commander-in-chief and the Brigadier General of the militia, 
nor for an officer of engineers, which, in some of the state organizations, 
has become a branch of the service. 

“All the able-bodied men of the territory shonld be enrolled as pro- 
vided for under existing laws,but some encouragement should be given to 
volunteer organizations. I will recommend that some provision be made 
whereby four companies of rangers shall be raised as a part of the militia 
organization, and shall meet some two or three times a year, in camps of 
one week’s continuance, for parposes of drill and instruction. ; 

I would also recommend the organization of ‘a small eorps of’ artille- 
rists and engineers, organized, say into four or six sections ; each number- 
ing from 15 to 20 men, with one lieutenant, one sergeant, an one corpo- 
ral to each section, and the whole under command of a first and second 
captain. It should be the duty of the senior captain of engineers to 
keep constantly advised of the topography of the country, and its facilities 
of communication. 

A medical department should also be- organized. 

From information derived from the Surveyor General, I present the 
following statistics in -reference to'the surveys ot the public Jands: 

Statement, showing the amount of surveys executed in Washington 


Teritory. 
Amount surveyed under contracts with the Surveyor General 
of Oregon territory, l 1,876 miles. 
Amount surveyed since organization of Surveyor Generals. 
office in Washington territory, 2,969 “ 
Total, 4,845 “ 
Of which there has been surveyed since date of last message, 966 “ 
Amount now under contract, , 225 “ 
Estimated amount of surveys for 1857, 4,500 * 


Provision has been made for running our northern boundary line, but 
nothing has yet.been.effected in the way of relieving the territory from 
the foreign corporations in our midst. This want of action is retarding 
the settlement of the country, and has specially of late, been the cause of 
mischievous results. Colville is at this moment .practically a British 
dependency, the road thither is closed to American citizens. Forts have 
been established north of the 49th ‘parallel, a road has ‘been opened to 
Frazer’s river. I rejoice at the prosperity of our neighbors, but I mourn 
at its being built up at our expense, through the supineriess of our troops, 
who have not opened the road to our citizens through our own fen, 
and through the failure of congress to act. -ax 
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Let this be the subject of an earnest and vigorous memorial. T 


A steam mail service fer the territory, which can be economically 
done, it being an established and conceded fact that the Sound. can furnish 
the coal; works of defence for the Sound and the Columbia river; in- 
creased appropriations for military roads ; appropriations for public build- 
ings, will not, of course, fail to receive your attention. 

Our remoteness.:from the seat of the general government has opera- 
ted prejudicially to our interests. Our territory seems almost a terra in- 
“cognita at home, yet it is situated on the great highway of the road of 
nations, and has the most magnificent and capacious harbors and road- 
steads either on the Atlantic or Pacific shore. Its coal, its fisheries, its 
lumber, its gold, its extensive and rich grazing lands, its genial climate; 
its manufacturing advantages, and its soil, which yields the ‘most generous 
returns to labor, present a combination of advantages second to no staté 
or territory of our common country. West .of the Cascade mountains, 
we have nearly as large an amount of rich arable land as in the state of 
New York—land which requires labor, it is true, to yield returns from its 
bosom, for our magnificent forests, a great source of our wealth, have first 
to be cleared away. The Walla-Walle valley, situated mostly in the ter- 
ritory of Washington, surpasses in extent, advantages, climate and soil, 
that of the great Salt Lake, and can subsist a much larger population. 
West of the Bitter Root mountains, for a hundred miles in breadth, the 
soil is not only good, but equal to that of the western prairies. The land- 
scape in June a carpet of flowers, the streams lined with pine, and the 
country well watered. The remainder of the interior is not only all 
of it a good grazing country, well adapted to the growing of wool, as 
well as the raising of stock, but large tracts included in the Yakima pur- 

chase, are unsurpassed for roots and cereals. It is ignorance and: pre- 
sumption which pronounces this country fit only for Indians. Our citizens 
who have the experience of having successfully established new ‘homes, 
have pronounced judgment by their acts in seeking again new homes in 
the interior, They deem the Yakima, the Walla-Walla, the Nez Perce 
purchase g good for the.settler. They have tricd to go there for years be- 
fore the purchase was made, and when the purchase was made, they at 
- once started with their flocks and herds. 


Surveyor General Tilton, in his last annual report to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, writes as follows: “Fine bodies of 
rich land have been explored in the vallies of the Chehalis river, which 
falls into the Pacific at Gray’s Harbor. 


“The bottom lands of the Nesqually, the Puyallup, the Snohomish, 


White and Green rivers, the waters of all which disembogue in Puget 
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Sound, are broad, rich, and of the most fertile quality, por densely tim- 
bered. : fa 

| “Blast of the Cascades, and upon the Colambia river, and its T 
ern tributaries, are also large bodies of excellent lands, 

“The Cowlitz river, running southwardly and falling into the Co- 
lumbia, also drains fertile lands, and: has many of the oldest settlers in 
the territory among its prosperous farmers. 

“ All cereal grains, except Indian corn, flourish ‘admirably here, the 
wheat being of excellent quality and abundant in quantity. 

“Tf a permanent peace should be made with them (several powerful 
tribes of Indians east of the Cascade mountains) it wil throw open a 
large extent of excellent country.” TEE 2 

That there are valuable gold mines in the interior, -requiring only 
protection to our people to the growing up of a hardy, mining community, 
is no longer a matter of doubt. The efforts making by the Hudson Bay 
Company, to control and monopolize this business by its forts and roads 
in British Territory near our line, honorable as it is to its enterprise and 
forecaste, should be met simply by protection on the part of our govern- 
ment, so that our citizens, through their individual enterprise, may enter _ 
into the competition. On one of the tributaries of the Wenatchepan, in- 
cluded in the Yakima purchase, and the next stream north of the main. 
Yakima, a rich deposit of dust was found the present year, yielding twelve 
cents to the pan. z 

‘ It is said we have land enougli west of the Cascades for our present 
purposes. Why then do onr people want to go eastward—are the people 
made for the government, or the government for the people ? The gov- 
ernment has decided the matter by directing treaties to be made, by estab- 
lishing surveys, by its donation laws. 

The treaties with the Indians of the territory, except those at the 
head of the Sound, have not yet been confirmed. I will urge your memo- 
rializing the President and the Senate in favor of the confirmation of the 
treaties with the Indians who have remained firm in their allegiance, as 
essential to the peace of the country, and that you also memorialize for an ~ 
authoritative act of congress, to place the hostile tribes and bands on res- 
ervations, on the basis of absolute submission to the merey and TERG of 
the government, 

The want of proper communications with he states, has long been a 
serious evil, and has assumed a darker magnitude since the commencement 
of our Indian troubles. Congress has made an appropriation for a mil- 
itary road from Fort Benton to Fort Walla-Walla, and under its appro- 
priation, the portage at the Cascades has been made a good wagon road, 
and a trail has been opened over'the Cascades from Fort Steilacoom, 
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Post routes have algo been established from the head of navigation of the > 


Mississippi to Paget Sound, and the Columbia valley. Nearly the whole 
intervening country is adapted to.settlement, either on the partjof farniers 
or stock raisers. There is no serious scarcity of water or fuel. Timber 
and building stone is either to be found almost the entire distance, or can 
be brought to a practicable vicinity by navigable waters. Nature has 
pointed out the route as one over which commerce must pass—along 
which settlements must spring up. 

In my recent trip to the Blackfoot country, I examingd with great 


cate the Cœur d'Alene trail over the Bitter Root Mountains, and found ‘ 


it to be entirely practicable for a rail road, with grades not exceeding 60 
feet to the mile—that it abridges the distance over the route by Clark's 
Fork 75 miles, and lessened the cost six millions of dollars. 

The distance from Saint Paul to Puget Sound by the Cœur @ Alene 
trail, and over the Snoqualmie Pass, will be 1,800 miles. ` The distance to 
Vancouver, 1,789 miles, 

The shortest practicable rail road route from the Mississippi to ship 
navigation on the Pacific, is through our territory, and the equated dis- 
tance, whether the port of Vancouver or the Sound, will, in round num- 
bers, be two hundred miles shorter than on the route of the 32d parallel, 
nine hundred miles shorter than on that of the 35th parallel, and seven 
hundred miles than that by the South Pass, 

When, in,addition to the greater shortness of the route, it be con- 
sidered that if has the nearest connections with Asia and Europe, and 
that the latter connection can be made almost exclusively by water on 
the line of the great Lakes, a point of great importance, in view of the 
greater cheapness of freight on water than on rail road lines, the claimg 
of the northern route to consideration Hom the government cannot be over- 
looked. 

' The question of a Pacific Railroad is not simply one of domestic inter- 
communication and of strengthening the fraternal bonds which unite us as 
a people, it is the question of a struggle for the commerce of the world. 
Over the rail must not only pass from Asia to Europe and-back again, 


costly and perishable articles, but on this route the great bulk of Asiatic’ 


supplies for the teeming region of the north-west, where the territory of 
to-day is the populous state to-morrow, where the wave of population has 
nearly reached the Red River of-the north, and is moving rapidly west- 
ward. The Indian war over in this territory, the reflex tide of emigration 
setting eastward from the Pacific, will in a single year pass over our inte- 
tior plains, from the Walla Walla to the Spokane, occupying the Yakima, 
and our miners will be found thence to the 49th parallel. 

I have always been and am still of opinion that several routes should 


go on simultaneously to the Pacific, and that- equivalent afd should be giv- 
en to all through roads, But in view of the whole forcé ‘applied to explo- - 
` ration having of late been thrown upon the southern route, and of its 
special endorsement by the department having charge of the Tail road ex- 
` plorations, it seems to me the time has come for you to memårialize Con-_ 
gress to make grants of land to the northern route, and to provide for the 
completion of the explorations connected with it. 

In this, my last annual message to the ‘Legislative Assembly, Tam 
especially reminded of the duty which devolves upon me of acknowledging ” 


the courtesy and kindness which has ever been extended to me by the sev- ` 


eral Legislative Assemblies of the territory, and by the constituency which. 
elected them. Ihave endeavored faithfully to do my. whole duty, and 
have ‘nothing to reproach- myself with as regards intention,- I could have 
wished some things had been done more wisely, and that my whole course’ 
had been guided by my present experience. I claim at your hands simply the 
merit of patient and long labor, and of having been animated with the fixed 
determination cf suffering and enduring all thingsi in your behalf. Whether 
in the wilderness contending with the hostile elements, managing and con- 
trolling the more hostile aborigines, or exploring the country, or at 
the Capitol struggling with disaffection, the subject of obloquy and abuse, 

I have had no end but my duty, no reward in view but my country’s good. 

It is for you to judge how I have done my part, and for the a 
Ruler to allot to each man his desert. 

I close this address with the expression of the confident hope that... 
your session will be harmonious, and will result in the advancement of the 
best interests of our territory and common country. 

ISAAC I. STEVENS. 
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